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serted by many officials, among them Sazonov and several of the key men in the ministry of war. The higher Russian functionaries, however, reassembled in the capital towards the middle of July for the reception of the French president Poincare, wrho sailed for Russia on July 15, N.S., to fulfill an engagement of long standing. The presidential visit (July 20 to 23, N.S.) and mass strikes of unusual violence somewhat overshadowed events in the Balkans. The Russian press and public opinion were on the whole anti-Austrian and pro-Serbian, but not too aggressively so. Sazonov did not anticipate the outbreak of war. Commenting on an interview with Count Szapary, the Austrian ambassador, who assured him of the Viennese government's love for peace, Sazonov remarked, "IZ a ete doux comme un agneau" (July 18, N.S.). It was not until July 22, N.S., that the Russian minister betrayed signs of anxiety and instructed the Russian ambassador to Vienna "to point out the dangerous consequences of any action on the part of Austria of an unacceptable character with regard to the dignity of Serbia." The Austrian ultimatum dispelled whatever illusions the entente statesmen may have had.
The demands made by Berchtold on Serbia were deliberately framed so as to make them unacceptable. Count Stephen Tisza, the Hungarian minister-president, had opposed this provocative and intransigent attitude as a "fatal mistake," and it was not until July 14, N.S., that he agreed to support Berchtold's adventurous policy on the condition that war with Serbia would not lead to territorial acquisitions by the Dual Monarchy: annexation of Slav provinces, in the opinion of Tisza, was incompatible with Magyar interests. The text of the Austrian note was completed on July 19, N.S., but its delivery was delayed until the late afternoon of July 23, N.S.? in order to make sure that the news would not reach St. Petersburg before Poincare's departure. The note recited Serbia's alleged violations of the pledges given to Austria in March, 1909,1 provided the text of an official condemnation of anti-Austrian activities to be issued by the Serbian government, and demanded the suppression of all anti-Austrian publications and organizations, the elimination of anti-Austrian tendencies in the schools, the removal of officials and army officers guilty of anti-Austrian propaganda, the prosecution of all persons connected directly or indirectly with the Sarajevo plot, and the supervision by the representatives of the Austro-Hungarian government in the execu-1298.